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INTRODUCTION 


This report results from intimate collaboration between two 
United Nations Specialized Agencies—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World 
Health Organization. 

_ То Unesco the report is part of an educational programme 
aimed at promoting the healthy mental and social development 
of young children, and formed one of the preparatory reports for 
a European Conference on Education and the Mental Health of 
Children.1 То WHO the report is part of a general programme 
for the promotion of mental health. But the promotion of mental 
health is by no means solely the responsibility of health workers. 
The nursery school teacher has, after the child’s own mother, the 
greatest opportunity in this respect and it is to help her, and those 
who train her, that this report has been produced. 


Brock Сніѕноім, M.D., 
Director-General, 
World Health Organization. 


Held in Paris, 27 November to 17 December 1952. 
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REPORT OF A STUDY GROUP 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


A variety of institutions are sometimes considered to undertake 
pre-school education. These range, for instance, from the 
nursery school which sets out to provide an extension and enrich- 
ment of the opportunities for development which a good home 
alone can provide for a normal child in the first years of life, to day 
nurseries which have as their purpose the provision of substitute 
maternal care for infants and young children whose mothers are 
in employment, or for some other social reason. 

Although day nurseries and similar institutions may provide 
some pre-school education, such provision is a secondary function 
often sacrificed, to a greater or lesser degree, to the primary purpose 
of substitute maternal care. 

The nursery school at its best exists not to replace the home but 
to supplement it; for there comes a time in the young child’s life 
when the family—at any rate as it exists in urban life—cannot 
provide all that is needed to stimulate and aid the development 
of the child’s potentialities. Many mothers become aware of 
this as their children develop. More and more they recognize 
that the nursery school can act as a bridge to help the child to 
pass from an intimate and exclusive relationship to the mother 
to the wider relationship between the individual and society. 

Historically, therefore, in many countries nursery school educa- 
tion is the end product of a long process of development, starting 
with institutions created to provide substitute maternal care for 
young children whose mothers were working, or whose home life 
was damaged by other social factors. .Мапу such institutions 
later began to provide, in addition, pre-school education appro- 
priate for the child's age. The recognition of the benefits of such 
education led to the creation, at a later stage, of nursery schools 
devoted to the pre-school education of children from families not 
damaged by social problems, and of children whose mothers were 
not forced to desert them for long periods each day in order to 
work outside the home. 
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In all countries, however, the true nursery schools are still in 
a minority and most true nursery schools have to attempt to 
combine to some degree the provision of substitute maternal care 
with the provision of pre-school education. A potential anta- 
gonism between the two functions can only be kept from doing 
karm if it is recognized. For instance, whereas a stay of 12 hours 
a day at a day nursery may be unavoidable for the child if the 
mother is absent from the home for that period in her employment, 
from the point of view of the young child the daily stay at the 
nursery school sFould be much shorter than 12 hours, so that the 
child can be free to spend much of the rest of the time with his 
mother. Much, however, can be done to improve the situation 
in such institutions if it is realized that the school has to try to 
combine these two roles. The samc staff, for instance, should not 
be expected to provide both the care of the child for the whole of 
the day and the pre-school education which will take place during 
a part of that day. 

Although, as has been said above, only a minority of nursery 
schools have as their sole function the provision of pre-school 
education for children who are not deprived of normal maternal 
care by reason of the mother’s employment or for other social 
reasons, it is nevertheless this type of nursery school with which 


this report is chiefly concerned. The true nursery ‘school, un- 


encumbered as it is by the need to aid in the mitigation of the 
child’s deprivation of normal maternal care, can concentrate on 
its proper role of pre-school education. It aims to extend and 
supplement the work of the mother in making the full develop- 
ment of the young child possible. It is to such schools that we 
must look in future for the majority of theoretical and practica: 
advances in nursery school education as a whole. 


The fact that the working group has not dealt with day nurseries 


in its discussions does: not, however, indicate that it thinks them: 


unimportant, but rather tnat it recognizes them as having a 
different aim. The group recommends that WHO and Unesco 


should convene another expert working group to consider the 
whole question of day nurseries. 


THE FUNCTION 
OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY 


The nursery school period covers the ages of 2 to 7 in a child’s 
life—a time of capital importance in the moulding of the indivi- 
dual’s personality, character, and behaviour, and a period during 
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which the effective environment is beginning to expand. During 
this period the transition is made from the family group of mixed 
ages—with its strongly affective values, revolving, so far as the 
small child is concerned, around the mother—to the non-family 
group of children of the same age, directed by a new adult who 
urges the acceptance of new authority and new values. It marks 
the first stage in the alternation of daily life—and very frequently 
in the alternation of behaviour—between family life and life 
outside the family, between the home and the *work' atmosphere. 
It comes at the moment of the discovery of individuality, of 
partial weaning from emotional ties, of the appearance of new 
interests and attachments. 

But if the nursery school is completely to fulfil its mission in 
both the psychological and social fields, it must remain a per- 
manent bridge between the mother and the family on the one 
hand, and the centre of non-family activities (especially the school) 
on the other. It must not impart standardized training, but 
should rather encourage individual development in relation to 
the home environment and the dynamic qualities and potentialities 
of each child. 

In fulfilment of this task the nursery school provides a back- 
ground and a staff of trained nursery school teachers. The 
background is both material and social. "The material back- 
ground must be adjusted to the material needs of the children 
and the most important element of the social background is 
formed by the other children. The whole constitutes that 
‘children’s world’ which foreshadows the other homogeneous 
‘worlds’ outside the family to which, as he grows older, the child 
will have to adapt—the ‘world’ of the school, the ‘world’ of 
higher education, the ‘world’ of work, and (by no means the least 
important) the ‘world’ of the family, which the child will ulti- 
mately create when becoming in turn a parent. 

The headmistress or teacher of the nursery school is the adult 
who animates this world, just as the mother animates the home, 
and as the primary school teacher will later animate the class. 
She appears as a new and transitional figure in the child’s life, 
with an important intermediary part to play between the mother 
and the primary school teacher. During a period of transition, 
she continues the mother’s work and prepares the way for the 
primary school teacher. " 

Hence there must be no clash between the ‘children’s world’ of 
the nursery school and the world of the family on the one hand, 
and that of the future school on the оће. 

Constant exchanges, apparent to the child, should be fostered 
between the mother and the headmistress of the nursery school— 
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exchanges in both directions, resulting in adjustments in the 
educational activities of both. 

Except in special social cases (such as those we have mentioned 
in Section 2) the nursery school should not become a substitute 
for the family; it should, on the contrary, complete the parents’ 
work and open the door to a new social life. 

In the promotion of mental health, which is the particular aspect 
of pre-school education which this expert group has considered, 
the nursery school has the important tasks: to promote individual 
development and adaptation; to foster the psychological capacity 
for life in groups of equals; to help the parents, and possibly even 
to help them improve themselves as parents; to prepare thé 
children for entry to their later form of school; to co-operate 
closely with the services concerned with mental and physical 
ill-health by the early diagnosis of maladjusted or handicapped 
children. 

The fulfilment of these tasks implies both that the family 
atmosphere shall be favourable to the acceptance of such aims as 
the appropriate task of the nursery school and its teachers, and 
that the teachers shall be well selected and trained for their work. 

Much of the report that follows is therefore concerned with such 
selection and training. 


THE CHILD'S NEEDS AND THE ROLE 
OF THE MOTHER IN THE EARLY STAGES 


In previous sections of this report it has been several times 
emphasized that the function of the nursery school is not to be a 
substitute for an absent mother, but to supplement and extend 
the role which in the child’s earliest years the mother alone plays. 
In other words, the nursery school is probably most correctly 
considered as an extension ‘upward’ of the family, rather than 
extension ‘downward’ of the primary school. It seems desirable, 
therefore, before discussing in any detail the role of the nursery 
school, and of the teacher in particular, that this report should 
attempt to set down a summary of what the infant needs from the 
mother, and the nature of the role that the mother plays in 
fostering healthy psychological development in the child’s earliest 
years. It is only in the light of the mother’s role and the child’s 
needs that a real understanding can be gained of the way in 
which the nursery school can continue the mother’s work. 
Any statement of a thild’s need in infancy and at the nursery 
school age must, if it is to be brief, do gross injustice to its subject- 
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Nevertheless, even though a fully agreed and yet detailed state- 
ment could hardly be expected at the present stage of our know- 
ledge, the account of broad outlines that follows appears to those 


_members of the expert group particularly concerned with the 


clinical study of psychological development in infancy to be one: 
that would be generally accepted by other workers in the field. 

A few preliminary remarks are necessary on the respective roles 
of the mother, the nursery school teacher, and the teacher of 
older children. 

A mother need not have intellectual understanding of her job 
because she is fitted for it in its essentials by her biological orien- 
tation to her own baby. It is the fact of her devotion to her 
own baby rather than her self-conscious knowledge that makes 
her good enough to be successful in the early stages of infant- 
nurture. 

A young nursery-school teacher is not orientated biologically to any 
‘one child, except indirectly through identification with a mother 
figure. It is necessary therefore for her to be brought gradually 
to see that there exists a complex psychology of infant growth 
and adaptation, with need for special environmental conditions. 
Discussion of the cases in her care will enable her to recognize the 
dynamic nature of normal emotional growth. 

A senior teacher must be more able to appreciate intellectually 
the nature of this problem of growth and adaptation. Fortunately, 
she need not know everything but she must be temperamentally 
fitted to accept the dynamic nature of growth processes and the 
complexity of the subject and eager to increase her knowledge 
of detail by objective observations and by planned studies. She 
can be greatly helped by having opportunity for discussion of 
theory with child psychologists, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, 
and, of course, by reading. 

The role of the father is vitally important, at first through his 
material and emotional support of his wife, and then gradually 
through his direct relation to his infant. At the nursery school age, 
he may have become more important to his child than the mother. 
Nevertheless, it is not possible to do justice to the role of the father 
in the statement that follows. 

The nursery school years are significant because of the fact that 
a child at this period is in transition from one stage to another. 
While in some important ways and at some moments the 2-5-year- 


- old child reaches to a maturity resembling that of the adolescent, 
_ in other ways and at other moments the same child is also (nor- 


mally) immature and infantile. It is only when the mother's 
early care has been successful and when, in addition, the parents 


T Зул to provide the environmental essentials that the nursery 
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school teachers can give their mothering function second place to 
pre-school education proper. 

In practice, every child at a nursery school is at certain moments 
and in certain ways an infant needing mothering (and fathering). 
Also to a greater or lesser extent there may have been maternal 
failure, and the nursery school then has the chance to supplement . 
and correct maternal failure when this is not severe. For these 
reasons the young teacher needs to learn about mothering, and 
she has opportunity for this through her conversations with and 
through her observations of the mothers of the children in her care. 


NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND EARLY INFANCY 


In the age period 2-5 or 7, each normal infant is experiencing the 
most intense conflicts which result from the powerful instinctual 
trends that enrich feelings and personal relationships. The quality 
of instinct has become less like that of early infancy (mainly alimen- 
tary) and more like that which is recognized later, at puberty, as 
the foundation of the sexual life of adults. The conscious and un- 
conscious fantasy life of the child has taken on a new quality which 
makes possible identifications with mothers and fathers, wives 
and husbands, and the bodily accompaniments of these fantasy 
experiences have come to involve excitements which are like those 
of normal adults. 

At the same time, relationships have only just become estab- 
lished as between whole human beings. Further, at this age, the 
little boy or girl is still learning to perceive external reality, and 
to understand that the mother has a life of her own, and that she 
cannot actually be possessed as she belongs to someone else. 

The consequence of these developments is that ideas of love are 
followed by ideas of hate, by jealousy and painful emotional 
conflict and by personal suffering, and where conflict is too great 
there follow loss of full capacity, inhibitions, ‘repression’, etc., 
resulting in symptom formation. Expression of feeling is partly 
direct, but it is more and more possible, as the development of a 
child proceeds, for relief to be obtained by self-expression through 
play and through the raedium of speech. 

In these matters the nursery school has obvious important 
functions. One such is the provision for a few hours a day of an 
emotional atmosphere that is not the highly charged one of the 
house. This gives the child breathing-space for personal deve- 
lopment. Also new triangular relationships less highly charged 


1 This word is used in its technical psychological sense. 
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than at home can be formed and can be expressed among the 
children themselves. 

The school, which stands for the home, but which is not an 
alternative to the child's home, can provide opportunity for a 
deep personal relationship with someone other than the child's 
parents. Tt provides this opportunity in the persons of the staff 
and the other children, and a generally tolerant but steady frame- 
work in which experiences can be lived through. 


It is vital to remember, however, that at the same time that there 
are these evidences of achievement in the process of maturation; 
in other respects there is immaturity. For instance, the capacity 
for accurate perception is not fully developed, so that we expect 
from a small child a subjective rather than an objective con- 
ception of the world, especially at times such as those. of going 
to sleep and waking. When anxiety threatens, the child easily 
returns to the infantile position of dependence, often with the 
consequence that infantile incontinence reappears, as well as 
infantile intolerance of frustration. Because of this immaturity 
the school has to be able to take over the function of the mother 
who gave the infant confidence at the beginning. 


It cannot be assumed that the child of nursery school age has a fully 
established capacity to maintain love and hate of the same person. 
“The more primitive way out of conflict is to split the good from the 
bad. The child's mother, who has inevitably stimulated in the 
child both love and anger, has continued to exist and to be herself, 
and by this she has enabled the child to begin to bring together 
what seems good and what seems bad in her; so the child has 
started to have guilt feelings, and to be concerned about the 
aggression that becomes directed towards her through love of her, 
and through her insufficiencies. 

There is a time factor involved in the development of guilt and 
concern. The sequence is: love (with aggressive elements), hate, 
a period of digestion, guilt, reparation through direct expression 
or through constructive play. If the opportunity for reparation 
is missing, then the child must react by loss of capacity for guilt 
fecling, and ultimately by loss of capacity to love. The nursery 
school continues this work of the mother by the stability of its 
personnel, and also by its provision for constructive play, which 
enables each child to discover a way of dealing with the guilt that 
belongs to aggressive and destructive impulses. 
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mother has given something good, that she has waited till signs 
developed that the child was ready to be weaned, and that she has 
carried through with the task, in spite of arousing angry responses. 
When the child goes from home-care to school-care, this experience 
is to some extent reproduced, so that a study of the weaning 
history of a child materially helps the young teacher to understand 
the initial difficulties which may appear at school. When a child 
takes to school easily the teacher can see this as an extension of 
the mother's success with her task of weaning. 


` There are other ways in which the mother, without knowing it, 
performs essential tasks in the laying down of the basis for her 
child’s subsequent mental health. For instance, without her 
careful presentation of external reality, in small doses—doses that 
the infant can swallow—the child has no means of making a 
satisfactory relationship with the world. 

In this respect it can be said that she first gives illusion, by her 
active adaptation to the infant’s needs, and then she very gradually 
provides disillusionment, by diminishing her adaptation. This is 
a delicate matter, and one that is not completed at nursery school 
age, if ever in life. The small child then is naturally allowed 
a measure of magical control over a limited environmental 
area. 

In nursery school education, provision is made for that which 
is intermediate between the dream and the real; notably, play is 
respected in a positive way, and stories and drawings and music 
are employed. | It is especially in this field that the nursery school 
can give enrichment and can help the child to find a working 


relationship between ideas that are free and behaviour that needs 
to become group-related. 


By constantly looking for and seeing the human being in her infant, 
the mother has been enabling the infant gradually to come 


together as a personality, to integrate from within into a unit. ` 


"This process is not completed by nursery school age, and during 
this period the need continues for a personal type of relationship, 
with each child known by name, and dressed and treated accord- 
ing to what that child is and feels like. In the favourable case, 
the individuality of the child becomes in the course of time so firm 
that it is the child who wants to join in group activities. 


The physical care of the infant from birth (or before) onwards has 
been a psychological process from the child’s point of view. The 
mother’s technique of holding, of bathing, of feeding, everything 
she did to the baby, added up to the child’s first idea of the mother, 
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and to this there was gradually added her looks and her other 
physical attributes and her feclings. 

The child's ability to feel that the body is the place where the 
psyche lives could not have developed without a consistent tech- 
nique of handling, and when the nursery school continues with the 
provision of a physical environment and with the bodily care of 
the children, it is performing a main task of mental hygiene. 
Feeding is never simply a matter of getting food in; it is another 
way in which the school teacher continues the work of the mother. 
The school, like the mother, shows love by feeding the child, and, 


` like the mother, expects to be refused (hated, suspected) as well 


as accepted (trusted). In the nursery school there is no place for 
what is impersonal or mechanical, because, for the child, this 
means hostility or (worse still) indifference. 

The picture of the mother’s role and the child’s needs set out 
in this section makes it clear that the nursery school teacher needs 
to be in touch with maternal functions, and this is consistent with 
the fact that her main task concerns the educational functions of 
the primary school. There is a lack of teachers of psychology, but 
everywhere there is a source of information which can be tapped’ 
by the nursery school teacher if she be so directed: the observation 
of infant care by mothers, and fathers, in the family setting in the 
local culture pattern. 


THE ROLE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER 


On the assumption that the nursery school supplements and 
extends in certain directions the function of the good home, the 
nursery school teacher naturally takes over some of the attributes 
and duties of the mother for the school period, without however 
seeking out of her own needs to develop a maternal emotional 
bond. Her duty is rather to maintain, strengthen and enrich the 
child’s personal relationship with the family, at the same time 
introducing a wider world of people and opportunities. Thus, 
from the time of the child’s first entry into school a sincere and 
cordial relationship between the teacher and the mother will serve 
to arouse a sense of confidence in the mother and reassurance in 
the child. The establishment of such a relationship will help 
the teacher to detect and understand those disturbances in her 
children that arise from circumstances in the home, and in many 
cases it will afford opportunities to the teacher for helping mothers 
to have greater faith in themselves as mothers. 
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The entry into a nursery school is a social experience outside 
the family. It creates a psychological problem for the child and 


an opportunity for the nursery teacher to make her first mental - 


hygiene contribution. 

. The entry into the school may also create anxieties for the 
mother, who may misinterpret the child's need for the oppor- 
tunities for development beyond the scope of the home and who 
may feel that this need arises from her own inadequacy rather 
than from the child's natural development. 

These problems, which arise on the child's entry into the nursery 
school, exemplify the fact that throughout the whole period at the 
nursery school the teacher has a dual responsibility, and a dual 
opportunity. She has the opportunity of assisting the mother to 
discover her own maternal potentialities and of assisting the child 
in working through the inevitable psychological problems which 
face the developing human being. 

Loyalty to the home and respect for the family are fundamental 
in the maintenance of firm relationships between the child, the 
teacher and the family. 

“The teacher assumes the role of a warm-hearted and sympathe- 
tic friend, who will not only be the mainstay of the children's life 
away from home but also a person resolute and consistent in her 
behaviour towards them, discerning of their personal joys and 
sorrows, tolerant of their inconsistencies and able to help them 
at times of special need. Her opportunities lie in her personal 
relationship with the child, with the mother, and with all the 
children as a group. She has, in contrast to the mother, technical 
knowledge derived from her training, and an attitude of objectivity 
toward the children under her care. 

Apart from the teacher and her relationship with individual 
children, their mothers, and the children as a group, the nursery 
school setting as a whole makes important contributions to the 
child's psychological development. It provides a physical setting 
more appropriate to the level of the child's capacities than the 
home in which the furniture is scaled to the giant size of adults, 
in which space is compressed by size of modern dwellings, and in 
which those around the child are inevitably more concerned with 
the task of keeping the domestic wheels turning than with creating 
a situation in which the child can develop new capacities through 
play—a creative activity which is essential for every child's 
development. 

The nursery school also provides the child with the companion- 
ship of others of the same age. It is the child's first experience of 
being one of a group of equals and so faces him with the need to 
develop the capacity for harmonious relationships in such a group. 
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In their early years, children are undertaking simultaneously 
three psychological tasks. First, they are building a conception 
of themselves as a ‘self? with a relationship to reality as they begin 
to conceive it. Second, they are developing a capacity for a 


` relationship with a person, the mother. The mother has enabled 


the child to develop in these two respects to a considerable extent 
before going to the nursery school and indeed, at first, the entry 
into the school is a shock to the personal relationship with the 
mother. The child faces this shock by developing another 
capacity, namely the capacity for a personal relationship with 
someone other than the mother. It is because the nursery teacher 
is the object of this personal relationship apart from the mother 
that she must recognize that for the child she is not an ‘ordinary’ 
person and cannot behave in an ‘ordinary’ way. She must, for 
instance, accept the idea that the child can only gradually come 
to share her without getting upset. 

The capacity to share her will grow as the child successfully 
makes a third type of development, namely that of the capacity 
for relationships in which several people are involved. How far 
any one child will have developed in these three respects by the 
time of nursery school age will depend very largely on the nature 
of that child’s previous experience with the mother. The three 
processes of development will continue side by side. 

The process of development, as it continues, creates ‘normal’ 
problems which manifest themselves frequently at the nursery 
school in the child’s behaviour. Although the occurrence of such 
problems is normal and frequent, the child needs help in solving 
them, for failure here may leave its mark on the child’s personality 
throughout life. р 

Because young children of pre-school age tend to be the victims 
of their own strong emotions and aggressiveness, the teacher must 
at times protect the children from themselves and exert the 


control and guidance necessary in the immediate situation, and, 


in addition, ensure the proper provision of satisfying activities in _ 
play to help the children to guide their own aggressiveness into 
constructive channels and to acquire effective skills. 

"Throughout the whole of this period, there is a two-way process 
between the home and the school, stresses arising in the one milieu 
being manifested as disturbances of behaviour in the other. 
When the child's behaviour is disturbed at home; the teacher can 
often help the mother to understand what is happening from her 
experience of the child's problems at school. 

Through her knowledge of the normal phases of growth, she 
must also be prepared for sudden and dramatic changes in 
behaviour and learn to. tolerate jealous feelings arising from 
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disturbances in the family setting. Breakdowns in cleanliness, 
difficulties in feeding and sleeping, retardation in speech, faulty 
motor activity, these and other symptoms may present themselves 
as normal problems of growth or, in an exaggerated form, as 
deviations from the normal. 

She will also be faced in the child's early period at the school ` 
with a bewildering fluctuation between moods of great depend- 
ence and independence; also, even towards the end of the nursery 
school age a confusion between right and wrong, between phantasy 
and fact, between what is personal property and what belongs to 
others. 

The teacher needs enough knowledge to guide her to the 
appropriate treatment, either within the nursery school or else by 
referring to a specialist. 

Upon the organization and provision of occupations and activi- 
ties in the nursery school depends the full flowering of the 
emotional, social, intellectual and physical potentialities of the 
child. The teacher plays an essential role in these activities in 
combining a sensitivity to and knowledge of children’s symbolic 
language and expression, and an appreciation of the special needs 
of children within a group. Furthermore, ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in providing the necessary equipment must be combined 
with understanding of the value in different forms of play, e.g. 
dramatic, creative, free, organized, constructional, etc. 

In the pre-school years play is the child’s principal means of 
solving the emotional problems that belong to its development. 
Play is also one of the child’s methods of expression—a way of 
telling and asking. The teacher needs an intuitive realization of 
this if she is to help the child with the painful problems which 
inevitably exist, of which adults are often so unaware, and she 
needs training which will help her to develop and use this realization 
of the significance of play to the pre-school child. 

Education in the nursery school demands that the teacher 
shall be ready to exert restraints and controls over such impulses 
and instinctual desires, common to all children, as are 
unacceptable in their own communities, at the same time providing 
the tools and opportunities for the full creative and intellectual 
development of young children, and the means of expression for 
their phantasy and dramatic life. 

And finally, inseparable from her work with children, is the 
teacher’s capacity to work in harmony with other members of the 
staff and to preserve in herself her feminine and womanly qualities. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 
OF NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In selecting the potential nursery school teacher, a freedom from 
marked neurotic traits and an inner emotional security which 
allows a free, objective, and natural contact with children are 
prime requisites. Self-control alone is not an adequate substitute 
since, although by self-control tensions may be held in check, 
children are sensitive to unresolved conflict in the teacher. 

It is not desirable that the teacher’s emotional life should be 
sterile, that she should be void of the ordinary human emotions 
and reactions; rather we feel that, having herself constructively 
solved the problems of her own childhood and adolescence in the 
setting of a family, she is abie to meet the recurrent problems of 
her own adult life outside the school. 

Such personal security and stability are the framework for other 
necessary qualities, some of them essential aspects of personality, 


others aspects of professional skills. Good physical health, at т 


least average intellectual abilities, а sense of humour, warmth 
and kindness, a pleasing appearance, à capacity for forming sound 
personal and social relationships, are thought by the expert group 
to be important among desirable aspects of personality. 

To these should be added qualities developed at least in part } 
by training. Here we may mention such things as a sensitivity to | 
and knowledge of the child's symbolic language, and the ability to ү 
organize the school so that the children can seek out satisfying 
activities for themselves. More subtle than this perhaps is the 
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development of knowledge of, and sympathy with, the family ç : 


constellation, the social triangle of parents and child. 


Within these broad generalities, there is no one personality ay 


type which makes the successful nursery school teacher. Many 
different combinations of qualities exist. In particular, it seems 
likely that the level both of competence and maturity demanded 
of the headmistress of а nursery school is much higher.than that 
demanded of the younger members of the teaching staff. 

Two problems germane to this should be mentioned. In much 


“of Europe, nursery school education is largely in the hands of 


religious orders. It is necessary to ensure that the comparative 
seclusion of a religious order has not deprived the potential 
teacher of an intimate knowledge of contemporary family life, 
and of the child's emotional needs. It should be stressed that the 
nursery school is dependent upon the culture pattern from which 

children are drawn, and must not be something alien imposed 
Although the nursery school should 
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leadership, it must not differ too greatly in ideology or in teaching 
from the homes from which its pupils come or it will provoke 
conflicts in their lives. 

The second problem is more general. What, if any, is the role 
of men in nursery school education? In a residential school, as 
opposed to a nursery school, the male figure has its place. As 
advisers, psychological, medical or educational, men have a part 
to play in the work of nursery schools and chance men are often 
important in a school, the gardener, postman, milkman, etc. But 
nursery school teaching is not a profession for men. 

The question of selection and guidance of intending nursery 
school teachers is of the essence of the whole problem of the mental 
hygiene of young children. Where women in the teaching service 
are sexually inhibited or are debarred from marriage, neuroses 
are common, with disastrous results for the children in the school. 
Where, however, this is not the case, there seem to be fewer 
neuroses among nursery school teachers than among other 
members of the teaching service, since nursery school work is 
near to the natural vocation of women. The nature of the motives 
which lead to the choice of nursery school work are of importance 
in assessing candidates. Some candidates are unwittingly seeking 
in work with children to ease the problems which gross deprivation 
in their own childhood created for them. Such candidates are 
unlikely to have the qualities of objectivity and balance in their 
relationships with children which nursery school teaching 
demands. In this connexion doubt has been expressed as to 
whether a woman whose own childhood was spent in a residential 
institution is likely to be suitable for work in a nursery school. 

Problems of selection, guidance, training and conditions of 
service are seen to be inter-related. In the present state of our 
knowledge, no hard and fast techniques can be recommended, and 
continuing fundamental research on the matter is essential. 
Nevertheless certain promising lines of approach can be suggested. 

Selection or guidance cannot be something undertaken at a 
specific stage, once and for all. It is a continuous process ideally 
aimed at helping the individual to discover for herself whether 
or not she has a vocation and the ability for the work. As such, 
it should begin in the schools with the provision of adequate 
knowledge and experience of the job and what it involves and 
should continue throughout training and into at least the early 
years of vocational life. Here the experience of certain countries 
is relevant, In these countries, candidates merely choose teacher 
training in general and only towards the end of their career 
decide upon the kind of school in which they will work. Teaching 
practice under supervision is given in all types of school and the 
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student has the benefit of the advice of the head of the school, the 
inspector and the lecturer in psychology of the training college 
in making her final choice. Even so, a wrong choice can be 
changed later, since the teaching qualification is a general one 
valid for all forms of primary school. : 
Among the selection techniques which seem promising, at least 
in eliminating the more unsuitable candidates at the outset of 
training, may be noted: the interview, especially when conducted 
in a manner which throws light on the applicants’ capacity for 


personal relationships, the observation of free discussion between 


candidates and: perhaps Projection Tests (Rorschach, Т.А.Т., etc.). 
All of these are aimed at the evaluation of the candidate’s attitude 
to herself, her capacity for forming personal relationships and the 
broader capacity. for forming adequate social relationships. 
Experience with and knowledge of children, and evidence of 
having herself worked through the problems of childhood, prefer- 
ably in a family of siblings, and of being able to remember child- 
hood experiences and the ways of children are also likely to 
indicate suitability. 

Initial selection on these or similar lines will probably reduce 
the number of unsuitable candidates. Prolonged skilled. and 
careful observation throughout the training period however 
remains-an essential aspect of guidance and selection. 

"The problem of selecting suitable supervisory staff (heads and 
inspectors) is of course closely related to the initial selection of 
teachers. The head of a nursery school requires qualities and 
capacities different from and additional to those of a working 
member of the staff. Here the advanced post-experience course 
has a big part to play, both as a preparation for the headship of a 
school and as a means of selection and guidance within the pro- 
fession. 

А successful nursery school career depends upon the nature of 
the teacher's own understanding of children, developed through 
a continuous experience with them during her own period of 
growth. The question arises therefore of how far the childhood 
and adolescence of girls in Western countries provide them with 
the necessary basis for such an understanding of children. The 
declining size of the family tends to deprive many young children 
and adolescents of essential experiences with younger brothers 
and sisters. Thus, not merely potential nursery school teachers, 
but many growing girls are unprepared for the emotional responsi- 


bilities of motherhood. Only too often the young mother’s 
ith a pre-school child, 


instead of being the culmination of a series of experiences through- 


out her maturation period. 
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This should not lead us to suppose that domestic science and. _ i 
motherhood classes for r5-year-old school-leavers can fill the bill. 


Rather our educational system should make it possible for older 
girls naturally to take small responsibilities for younger children, 
and particularly for children of pre-school age. This is easiest of 
all to ensure in the village community and within an ‘all age’ 
school; it is not, hawever, impossible to appeal to the adolescent 
need to serve the community and thus to encourage older girls 
in urban and city areas voluntarily to work with younger children 


for a short time each week. In this respect participation in such ` 


organizations as the Girl Guides can do much toyrestore expe- 
“riences which earlier generations obtained in larger families. 

If this general suggestion seems at first remote from the training 
of nursery school teachers, then it should be remembered that all 
who have continuous contact with younger children have influence. 
on their development. Apart altogether from parenthood itself, 
many girls become untrained children’s ‘nurses’, helpers in day 
nurseries and the like, and for them this ‘training’ in terms of 


their own experiences in childhood and adolescence is almost as - 


‚ important as for the teachers themselves. 

The final aspect of selection this report wishes to emphasize is 
concerned with those who select. Often the selection procedure 
is remote from the actual practice of nursery school teaching. 
Selection committees need the opportunity to learn from their 
own experience, so that their skill in selection can progressively 
increase. They can only do this if they have the opportunity of 
following up the performance of those they select, not only during 
their training but later during the actual work of teaching in a 
nursery school. 


THE TRAINING OF NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL-LEAVING AND ENTRY TO TRAINING 
COLLEGE " 


The fact that in most countries serious professional training does 


not commence much before the age of 17 or 18 raises the question 
of the best use to make of the years in between the end of com- 
pulsory schooling (usually 14-16) and entry to the training college. 

In this intervening period many good recruits are lost to the 
profession because parents find it difficult to keep their children 
on at school and the interim job as a clerk or shop assistant 
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frequently becomes permanent. Thus some way must be found 
of keeping alive the school-leaver's interest in young children and 
of turning to profit the years of waiting for entry to the more 
specifically vocational courses. 

Different solutions have been proposed and used in different 
countries, In some, teacher training begins with school-leaving, 
and the first two years from 15 or 16 to 17 or 18 are devoted 
largely to the improvement of general education. In others the 
intervening years are occupied in training and practice as a 
nursery nurse or as an auxiliary in a children's hospital. Both 
solutions have something to commend them. The widening of 
` general culture and education is not however incompatible with 
a steadily increasing and adequately supervised practical expe- 
rience with young children. Without in any way forcing too early 
a vocational choice and without doing violence to differing rates 
of emotional maturation among girls in their teens, it should not 
be impossible to devise a pre-training course or courses which 
would both lay the foundations of a broader culture and would 
give fertile real experience of children. 


THE CONTENT AND METHOD OF TRAINING 


It is beyond the scope of the present report to suggest in any detail 
what should be the syllabuses of training for intending nursery 
school teachers. All that can be suggested here are certain 
principles within which methods and syllabuses might be framed 
to ensure two cardinal objects: that of securing the maximum 
personal development of the student herself during training; and 
that of equipping her with knowledge and professional skills which 
will enable her to contribute to the healthy all-round development 
of the pupils in her charge. г 

The student herself is adolescent and is therefore facing develop- 
mental problems of some magnitude in herself The whole 
experience in the training college, her contacts with fellow 
students and with members of the staff, will be formative. Thus 
the methods by which she herself is taught will profoundly affect 
her educational ideas. This is not always realized, especially by 
the subject specialists. So too the psychológical atmosphere of the 
training college, especially the residential training college, is an 
immensely important factor. It is not too much to say that the stu- 
dent's training in mental hygiene, preparation for which was begun 
in her own life long before her entry upon training, will be almost 
as much influenced by the relationships of all her tutors with her 
and with each other as it will be by formal fal 
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Of the formal teaching at training colleges, students often com- 
plain that the psychology which they are taught is dull, irrelevant 
and academic. It is only later, if at all, that. they perceive its 
relevance in their own lives or in those of their pupils. Hence it 
is suggested that, although a sound and consistent theoretic” 
“framework of studies should be preserved, much of the course 
should be directly aimed at increasing the student’s own under- 
standing of herself and others. The discussion in small groups 
of the students’ own experiences and reactions, and those of the 
children whom they observe during their training, has been found ' 
to be of great value in this respect. Psychology taught in this 
way may be more disturbing than academic lectures; but it is 
also much more likely to bring to the student a real increase of 
psychological understanding. It wili be clear, however, that if 
psychology is to be taught as a living science of direct personal 
relevance it depends upon clinical experience and skill in the 
teacher, for which the laboratory and the library are no substitute. 

The comparative study of methods of education can also assist 
in giving the student psychological understanding of her future 
task. 

A similarly dynamic and practical approach to child develop- 
ment should characterize that part of the course aimed at 
equipping the teacher with professional skills, and knowledge. 
The problem is that of developing as rapidly as possible a know- 
ledge of the emotional needs of young children and a capacity to 
respond objectively and yet spontaneously to the child's behaviour 
in the nursery school. Previous sections of this report have 
emphasized the significance of play in the life of the pre-school 
child. It is therefore a subject to which considerable attention 
should be given during this part of the training. Here theoretical 
study is no substitute for guided and continuous observation of 
children, individually and in groups. The best circumstances for 
this experience are provided where the college has attached to 
it some kind of unit for child study on a practical level. This 
serves the double purpose of giving members of the training 
college staff a continuous responsibility for young children and of 
enabling staff and students to study children together under good 
conditions. It is from such studies that students are likely to 
derive their insight intó tne relevance of the psychology they are 
taught in lectures and seminars. Where such a unit is impracti- 
cable, students must obtain their guided experience elsewhere—in 
nursery schools, in child guidance centres or clinics, and by the 
observation of children in play groups within the college itself. 
True value of such experience to the student depends on the 
quality of the experience and upon the skill with which the 
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tutor brings the student to evaluate it, and to be able to see what 
is going on through a child's eyes. 
The nursery school teacher will also have to help parents. To 


. do this she needs insight into the social psychology of family life, 


and in particular into the role of the mother of the very young 
child. Here again practical experience and its critical evaluation 
are necessary to illumine the theoretical background of know- 
ledge. Probably the most difficult of her tasks will be that of 
enabling the mothers of the children she will teach to become 
aware of their own potentialities and to aid them in acquiring 
awareness of their children's needs. Such a skill can only rest 
upon a progressive understanding of her own function, and this 
is not to be acquired from textbooks but from working side by side 
with someone actively engaged in the task. 

It is less easy to suggest what place in the training of nursery 
school teachers should be played by a study of gross psycho- 
pathological disorders of childhood. This aspect of child study, 
especially if it is backed by much first-hand experience of clinical 
case work may lead to wrong emphasis, and is in any case liable 
to attract the potential nursery school teacher away from the 
work for which she is training toward the field of child guidance. 
It is wisest, therefore, to base the teaching chiefly on the clinical 
study of the *normal problems of childhood rather than the grossly 
abnormal. ; 

What is in fact ‘normal’ in child development cannot be too 
rigidly defined, for it is certain that many ‘abnormal’ reactions 
are in fact temporary and are to be expected in children either 
at certain stages of Jevelopment or in response to the. chal- 
lenge of particular changes in their circumstances—first entry 
to school, for example. More research 15 needed into the develop- 
mental difficulties of children who subsequently develop satis- 
factorily, and research into this problem by staff and students 
would be valuable both as training and as a condibution to 
knowledge. From the student's point of view the most important 
thing is a wealth of experience with normallv developing children, 
bearing in mind however that if she is to benefit from her clinical 
Observation of children there is an essential minimum of the ry 
which she must first master. In this way, the student's conception 
of the norm is built up, not as a series of generalizations learnt 
from books, but as а body of experience against which to set 
deviations she may later meet in practice. The teaching she 
receives on abnormalities of development should concern those 
that are of common occurrence and must avoid giving her an undue 
pre-occupation with symptomatology at the expense of her 
understanding of their underlying dynamics. She must learn 
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that there are inevitable phases of difficulty in the development of 
children and that symptoms can be the result of such phases. 
She must recognize that it is the failure to work through such a 
phase successfully that is the abnormality, and not the symptoms ! 
that result. In other words there is no need to teach the student 
dogmatic psychopathological theory, but it is essential to enable 
her through her own observation of many children, and parti- 
cularly of their play, to grasp the underlying implications of 
common symptomatology. 

In this whole field the training colleges and their students are 
handicapped by lack of suitable textbooks. So many even of the 
elementary texts approach the subject of child development from 
the point of view of disorder rather than from the point of view of | 
everyday life. An even greater handicap is the shortage of 
adequately trained educational psychologists who can be res- 
ponsible for training nursery school teachers. If the lecturer in 
education or psychology is to aid her students to gain insight into 
the needs of young children, she must herself have something 
more than a theoretical and academic knowledge of psychology. 
He or she must have acquired, through training and experience, 
clinical insight and objectivity, and this skill must be con- 
stantly renewed by work with children. In many countries 
the facilities for training psychologists of this type are quite 
inadequate. 

The training of the nursery school teacher does not end when 
she leaves the training college for her first job. Apart altogether 
from the advanced courses for selected members of the profession 
which are discussed below, all teachers, especially during their 
first years of experience, need constant opportunity for the 
discussion and evaluation of the problems with which they meet. 
In this the inspectorate (to which this report later refers), the 
psychological services of the community, and the training colleges 
have a considerable part to play. 


THE ROLE OF THE HEADMISTRESS 
IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The headmistress of a nursery school, particularly in large towns 
where these schools have several classes, has a particularly 
important role to play. 

It is she who is responsible for the school, she who creates the 
atmosphere in the house, who establishes relations between the 
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family and. the school and who guides her collaborators in their. 
task. 3 

She needs an assured competence in the practical work of a 

nursery school teacher, a great maturity of mind and a high 

` degree of tact, intelligence, and character which will permit her 
to harmonize all the activities and the influences which exist in 
her small community. 

After five years successful work in a nursery school it should be 
possible for a teacher to receive such advanced specialist training 
in one of the following ways, all of which can be tried as experi- 
ments: advanced courses, refresher courses, visits to schools, 
surveys, personal research. This form of training would give her 
authority to direct an establishment and advise the teachers in 
her school as well as to undertake the solution of difficulties which 
may arise between the family and the school. 


ADVANCED TRAINING FOR NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The profession of nursery school teacher is not a trade the 
mechanics and processes of which can be learned solely by studying 
in a training college. It is a mission to be assumed for the 
benefit of young children and one which demands personal gifts 
as well as knowledge, and success depends upon the richness of 
the teacher's personality, as well as her wide knowledge of the 
problems of children and of the social environment. 

Psychology and the other sciences on which pre-school educa- 
tion draws are continuously developing. The teacher therefore 
must be kept informed of developments in the field of mental and 
Physical hygiene as well as the educational consequences which 
result from them. This demands from her a constant mental 
curiosity and an awareness of the fact that she does not know 
everything and that it is necessary to continue learning. 

It should be made possible, at least for the best teachers of 
nursery schools, for those whose vocation and value is apparent 
in the light of experience, to be able in the course of their career 
to take time to reflect on the problems encountered, to think over 
the techniques adopted, to revert to sources of information 
(courses by senior workers in special subjects, inquiries with 
regard to what is being done elsewhere in the field of pre-school 
education, personal research, and courses in common with other 
experienced teachers which would permit the discussion of this 
experience, etc.). The frequency and duration of these pauses 
in actual practical work should not be fixed as this can only be 
determined in the light of local experience. 
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- “The quality of the work in such advanced courses itself provides 
a valuable indication of the teacher's suitability for promotion to 
such positions as that of headmistress of a nursery school, or a 
nursery school inspector. 

' The nature of the advanced training for the nursery school ` 
teacher must naturally be planned to suit the needs of the 
particular country concerned. It must, however, deal in detail 

~ with many subjects which are only taught in outline in the basic 
training of the nursery school teacher. 

But any advanced course for nursery school teachers should be 
so composed that it continues to foster and enrich the educational 
process already begun in school and training college. It should 
help mature students to cultivate a measure of intuitive under- 
standing, a capacity to be in active positive relationship with 
other people, and a greater insight into the potentialities and 
limitations of their own personalities. 

'The list that follows sets out subjects in which advanced 
training should be available. 

1. A general systematic survey of the facts of mental growth, 
and of the social and emotional development of children from 
birth to the age of 11 years. 

2. The practical bearings of the general facts of growth and 
development upon the education of children in nursery 
schools. 


3. Surveys of: factors influencing physical growth; general | 


conditions of bodily hygiene; common ailments and diseases 0 
of children during this period. Ч Эр 

4. A study of the relations between children and their parents = 
and the influence of the family and social setting on their 
development. A study of the effects on infants and children j 
of unsatisfactory family relations, illegitimacy, institution — 
life, etc. 

. 5. A study of difficult children and the bearing of psychology on 
the trcatment of the backward and difficult child, the causes | 
and meaning of maladjustment, etc. У 1 

6. The study of selected and current methods of psychological 
and educational research suitable for investigations with 
infants and young children. ` 

7. The carrying out of short research projects or participation in 
long term research undertakings aimed at investigating 
psycho-logical or sociological problems of childhood. 

8. An elementary study of statistics and their interpretation. 

9. А study of the technical problems of the teaching of psychology * 
to students in training colleges. E. 

то. Regular observation and study of particular children, and — 
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educational methods, and visits to clinics, schools and other 
institutions for child education and welfare. 

II. Systematic seminars and tutorials for group discussion and 
individual work. 

' 12. Opportunities for advanced work on cultural or academic 

subjects of particular interest to individual students. 


INSPECTORS OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 


In some countries nursery school education is supervised by the 
inspectors responsible for the inspection of primary schools. In 
others there is an inspectorate whose sole charge is nursery school 
education, staffed by individuals who themselves have had 
teaching experience in nursery schools. The latter arrangement 
appears much more likely to promote the development of good 
pre-school education. 

"The inspector's role should in fact be much more constructive 
than her title implies. As well as visiting schools and teachers, 
she should take the initiative in many activities which continue the 
education of nursery school teachers during their professional 
careers. She should hold meetings of headmistresses, organize 
lectures and regular study circles for nursery school teachers. 
She can distribute information on successful experiments that 
have been Initiated in schools for which she is responsible. She 
can do much to develop the exchange and loan of material such 
as gramophone records, fancy dress costumes, puppets and so on. 
She can advise on the planning of new school buildings and 
their furnishing. 

Finally, her post enables her to know which teachers in the 
schools under her supervision are suitable for higher training 
and consequently she should be able to put forward candidates 
for advanced courses on special subjects and for general advanced 
training such as is necessary for a potential headmistress. She 
should also be able to recognize those teachers who are proved 
not.to have the qualities necessary for successful work in a nursery 
school; and be able to advise them upon a change of career. 

The training of the inspector should cover the fields already 
Suggested for the training of headmistresses, and in addition, if 
the inspector has never had experience as a teacher in a nursery 
school, it is essential that her training should include a period of 
prolonged contact with young children by practical experience in 
a nursery school. 
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- PUBLIC OPINION 


It is perhaps worth adding a final paragraph to this report on the ` 
Shaping of public opinion on the work of the nursery school, 
since it is important not only to educate the general public cpinion 
on the role of pre-school education but also to prepare parents 
for the entry of their own children into nursery school so that they 
may co-operate more effectively with the nursery school staff. 
The working group is of the view that the most important 
influence on the shaping of public opinion is the work of nursery 
Schools themselves. The more effectively they integrate their 
work with that of other community agencies dealing with the 
health and welfare of children, and the more intimately they draw 
into the activities of the school the parents of their children, the 
greater will be their effect on public opinion. In other words, 
the nursery school itself, by doing its own work properly, can 
probably make a more far-reaching impression upon public 
opinion than can any mass public information campaign. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS PRESENT 


‘The study group met in Unesco House, Paris, from 17 to 
22 September 1951. "The session was opened by Mr. Jean Guiton, 
Acting Director of the Department of Education of Unesco. The 
group was composed of the following members: 


Dr. J. P. Boekhold, Paediatrician in charge of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Zuid-Holland, Netherlands. 

Miss Joyce Cornish-Bowden, Director, Nursery School Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, United Kingdom. 

Miss Bodil Farup (Rapporteur), Director, Child Psychology Glinic, 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Professor R. Lafon, Professeur Agrégé de Neurologie et Psychiatrie 
à la Faculté de Médecine, Montpellier, France. 

Mrs. Herbiniére-Lebert (Vice-Chairman), Présidente de l'Orga- 
nisation Mondiale pour PÉducation Pré-Scolaire, Inspectrice 
Générale des Écoles Maternelles, France. . 

Dr. André Répond (Chairman), Director, Maison de Santé de 
Malévoz, Switzerland (Member of Executive Board of the World 
Federation for Mental Health). 

Dr. Carin Ulin, Sódra Kfuk:s, Pedagogiska Institut, Sweden. ` 

Dr. D. W. Winnicott, Physician, Paddington Green Children's 
Hospital, United Kingdom. 


Secretariat 


Dr. W. D. Wall, Department of Education, Unesco; 
Dr. G. R. Hargreaves, Chief, Mental Health Section, WHO. 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A. 
Alsina 500, 

BUENOS AIRES. 


ASSOCIATED STATES OF 
CAMBODIA, LAOS AND 
VIET-NAM 
Librairie Nouvelle 
Albert Portail, 
Boite Poscale 283, 
SAIGON. 
Sub-depot 
K. Chantarith, C.C.R., 
38 rue Van Vollenhoven, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


AUSTRALIA 
Oxford University Presa, 
346 Little Collins St., 
MELBOURNE. 


AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 
VIENNA І: 


BELGIUM 
Librairie Encyclopédique, 
7 tue du Luxembourg, 
BRUSSELS IV. 


BOLIVIA 
Librería Selecciones, 
Av. 16 de Julio 216, 
LA PAZ, 


BRAZIL. 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
‘TORONTO. 
Periodica Inc., 
5112 Avenue Papineau, 
MONTREAL 34. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon Ltd., 


P.O. Box 244, 
COLOMBO I. 

CHILE 
Libreria Lope de Vega, 
Calle Estado 54, 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 

COLOMBIA 


Emilio Royo Martin 
Carrera 9a, No, 1791, 
BOGOTA. 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
SAN JOSE. 


CUBA 
Unesco Centro Regional en 
cl Hemisfero Occidental, 
Calle 5 No. 306 Vedado, 
Apartado 1358, 

HAVANA. 


CYPRUS 
М.Е, Constantinides, 
Р.О. Box 473, 
NICOSIA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Aria Ltd. 
30 Ve sméckich, 
PRAGUE 2. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 

6 Nërregade + 

COPENHAGEN K. 


ECUADOR 2 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuato- 
tiana, ave. 6 de Diciembre, 
332, QUITO. 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance d'Egypte, 
9 Adly Pasha Street, 
CAIRO, 


FINLAND 
Akatceminen Ki 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FORMOSA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99 Chung King Rd., 
Section 1, 
TAIPEH. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Boukshop, 
19 avenue Kleber, 
PARIS-16*. 


GERMANY 
Unesco Vertrieb für Deutsch- 


land, R. Oldenbourg, 
MUNICH. 


GREECE 
Elefthéroudakis, 


Librairie internationale, 
ATHENS. 


HAITI | 
Librairie % A la Caravelle» 
36 rue Roux, 
Boite postale Ш-В, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON, 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, Р.О,В. 149, 
BUDAPEST 62, 


INDIA 
Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
BOMBAY. 
17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CALCUTTA. 
36-A Mount Road, 
MADRAS. 
Subcdepois : 
xford Book and Sati Co. 
Scindia House, лө ан Со 
NEW DELH? 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd., 
Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY 1. 


jakauppa, 


INDONESIA 
G,C T. van Dorp & Co., 
e Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie's Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD. 


ISRAEL 
Blumsteia's Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, 
Р.О. Box 5154 
TEL AVIV. 


ITALY ч 
Libreria Commissionaria 
G.C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE, 


JAMAICA 
Sangstec's Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Inc., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
TOKYO. 
JORDAN 
joseph I, Baliouc & Con 
ar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 
AMMAN. 


LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle 
Avenue des Frangais, 
BEIRUT. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
50, Grand Rue. 


MADAGASCAR 
La Librairie de Madagascar, 
TANANARIVE. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 
MALTA 
Sapicnza's Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO n 
Difusora de las publicaciones. 
de la Unesco, | 
127 Avenida Ejido, 

Esc. 401, 
MEXICO, D.F. " 


NETHERLANDS... 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Уоогһош 9, 
THE НАСОЕ. 


NEW ZEALAND | 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
7 De Lacy Street, 
DUNEDIN, N.E 2. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. Ronkanen 
174, 


NORWAY 
A/S Bok! jornet, 
Stortingplass 7, 
OSLO. 


Fetozscas, 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI, 
35 The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


PANAMA ' 
Agencia Internacional, 
de Publicaciones, 
Apartado 2052, 

Plaza de Arango No. 3, 
PANAMA, R.P. Ч 


PERU 
Librerfn Internacional 
del Peru, S.A., 

Apartado 1417, 
LIMA. 

PHILIPPINES 001 
Philippine Education Co.. 
1104 Castilleios, 
Quiapo, 
MANILA. 


"e > SYRIA UNITED KINGDOM AND 1 
я Publicações Európa- + Librairie Universelle, N. IRELAND a 
Erda., 4 DAMASCUS. 2 HA, Stationery Office, 5 = 
4 Rua da Barroca, P.O. Вох 569, 
LISNON. TANGIER 4 ' LONDON, S.E.1. 
Kus entre international, XU 
PUERTO RICO co 20 rue Moliëre- 
2 Ч UNITED STATES OF 
SAN QAN 125 THAILAND. . . AMERIC. E z n 
SENEGAL Suksapan Panir, Columbia University Press, 
Librairie «Tous les Livres» Атап 9, 2960 Broadway, 
Y 30 rue de Thiong. Rajdamnern Ave., NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
EN DAKAR. BANGKOK. 
SPAIN ү TUNISIA У URUGUAY 5 
Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, pee Boukhors, 
Juin Bravo 38, Ялце Nocard, | 
MADRID, TUNIS. 
SURINAM para America Latina, Ё е 
Radhakishun & Co. Ltd. TURKEY, Bulevar Artigas 1320, 


(Book Dept), Librairie Hachette, ~ MONTEVIDEO. 
Watermolenstraat 46, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, ` 
PARAMARIBO. Beyoglu, 


ISTAMBUL, VENEZUELA, 
es ibreria Villegas 0 
M HOME eques Кып | UNION OF BURMA Venezolana, 2 
Зар Y "Burma Educational Bookshop, Madrices 4 Ñtarrón N; 35, 
ЧИНЭЭ W) 551-3 Merchant Street, Pasaje Urdaneta, . 
MATE P.O. Hox 222. ^ — Lecal B, v 
RANGOON. CARACAS. n 
UNION ОР SOUTH AFRICA 
БН - © Vast Sehaik's Noststore E : 
uropa Verla у) Ltd., 'ugoslovenska Knjiga, i 
ане P.O: Tox 724, : *— Terazie 22/1, U 
. ZURICH. PRETORIA. Ч BELGRADE. 
N i Ч 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS ? y 


ims de used purchase al books | and. | peri sriodic: 
ша! c Sharer For rd 21 EER 
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Child Welfare Films 


An international index of films and filmstrips on 
the health and welfare of children, prepared by 
Unesco and the World Health Organization. Short 
descriptions and comments are given for each of ` 
the 1,000-odd films listed. 


2TA рр ni $ 1.00 51 - 250 fr. 


Education in a 
Technological Society 


The question raised here is whether and how edu- 
cation is preparing children now in schoolfor the 
technological society in which they will be called 
upon to live. A conference of experts was con- 
vened to discuss this problem, and among the 
conclusions drawn was that technical education 
as given at present in the schools is wholly inad- | 
equate to future technological needs. Recommoen- 
dations are given as to how defects in the present 
training can best be corrected. ` 


76 pp. $.75 41 - 200 fr. 


Obtainable through bookshops or direct from Unesco's National Distributors 
(see list). 
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